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THE BROKEN LYRE:' 



Ring down the curtain ! The act is finished — why 
prolong the tableau and the agony of the actors ? 
The drama of the maiden's life has been played 
through ; the world has nothing more to offer her, 
nor she it — why, then, should it gaze upon her, as 
she does not care to gaze upon it ? 

Time was, and but yesterday, when all was dif- 
ferent — oh, so different — from the present gloom. 
Then the sun shone, the skies were bright, the birds 
sang in the leafy coverts, the butterfly — most mortal 
emblem of immortality — fluttei;ed joyously in the 
sunshine ; Cupid hovered 
in mid-air, exulting over a 
successful shot ; two figures 
walked together ; and the 
maiden swept the lyre, 
bringing from its strings 
only paeans for victorious 
love. For the maiden 
loved. Her first — nay, her 
only love, for is not love 
immortal ? Beside her 
walked him whom she 
loved, to whom was offer- 
ed the sweet incense of 
the drop of maiden blood 
Love's first arrow had drawn 
from her breast. 

How swift, alas ! the 
change. Thick clouds 
came up the sky ; the birds 
sought their shelter ; the 
storm broke, even as broke, 
with one loud wail of ago- 
ny, the strings of the lyre, 
when he who should have 
been the maiden's refuge 
turned from her side — the 
arrow which had pierced 
her tender heart having but 
glanced from his breast ; 
and so she sank down de- 
spairing, the useless lyre 
falling by her side, while 
Love, weeping at his fail- 
ure, hides his tearful face 
with her garments. 

This is the picture M. 
Chaplin — always repre- 
sented at the Paris Salon, 
and known for the grace 
and spirit of his female fig- 
ures — has given us. In 
it the whole story is told 
and with powerful touches. 
Nothing could be more 
admirably conceived than 
the dejected attitude of the 
principal figure : the relax- 
ed muscles; the fingers 
idly interlocked, as if they 
could never again be 
moved to action ; the gar- 
ments, neglected, slipping 
from the shrinking form ; 
and, crowning all, the head, with disheveled tresses, and 
the face, from which the last ray of hope has departed. 

But there is yet a future. The lyre may be re- 
strung ; Love will dry his tears and smile again ; even 
the butterfly is not yet wholly beaten down and hopes 
the storm may pass, as it will, and the maiden will 
not die — for Love's wounds are not so surely mortal 
— but will live more strong for pain, more wary from 
experience, and nobler through suffering. 



trammeled. Life forms which we scarcely know at 
the north, or know only as pigmies, there develop 
into hugest giants. The sober hues and quiet tints 
which animals and vegetables wear in our colder 
climes, are there replaced by the most gorgeous tints, 
the most dazzling hues. All space is made available, 
too, and in the depths of tropical forests can scarcely 
be found room for the entrance of man. 

All this is beautiful ; but it is with a sensuous beauty, 
moving one with a sense of wanton luxuriousness, 
aided, perhaps, by the fierce heat which has begotten 
all this display. Deep draughts, however, of this too 
luxuriant beauty, produce an intoxication not good 




' • The mountain wooded to the peak, the lawns 
And winding glades high up like ways to heaven, 
The slender coco's drooping crown of plumes, 
The lightning flash of insect and of bird, 
The lustre of the long convolvuluses 
That coiled around the stately stems and ran 
Even to the limit of the land, the glows 
And glories of the broad belt of the world, 
All these he saw." 

The painter of this charming tropical scene — 
which, though not a landscape portrait, is not a fanci- 
ful sketch, but a composition from careful studies — 
hides her identity under the pseudonym of '*Mary 
Nemo." She is known, however, to an increasing 

circle of admirers of her 
work, as the wife of an 
artist of growing reputa- 
tion, and to whose brush 
the readers of The Aldine 
have been often indebted 
for beautiful delineations 
of American scenery. 

The harmony of tone 
and color, characteristic of 
' ' Mary Nemo's " pictures, 
can not be reproduced in 
an engraving ; but the firm 
handling, the excellent 
management of light and 
shade, and the careful in- 
tegrity with which the 
work in them is done, can 
be shown and admired — 
as they will be in this ex- 
ample. 
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LSLES OF THE AMAZONS. 



We have here all that is richest, most luxuriant and 
most enticing in tropical scenery, whose great attrac- 
tion is its prolific life, both animal and vegetable. 
Nature seems to have tried to show there what won- 
ders her forces can accomplish if allowed to work un- 



for the human mind, which needs the healthy tonic 
of difficulties to be overcome, in order to thrive. If 
man is obliged to strive in order to live, he will do 
other things in living ; but here life comes so easy to 
him, he ■ becomes supinely content with existence. 
Thus Enoch Arden and his companions found : 
" No want was there of human sustenance, 
Soft fruitage, mighty nuts, and nourishing roots ; 
Nor save for pity was it hard to take 
The helpless life so wild that it was tame. 
There in a seaward -gazing mountain gorge 
They built, and thatched, with leaves of palm, a hut, 
Half hut, half native cavern. So the three. 
Set in this Eden of all plenteousness, 
Dwelt with eternal summer.'* 

One might, with no very violent stretch of the im- 
agination, conceive this to be the very island, so well 
does the subsequent description seem to fit it : 



If, as Macaulay tells us, 
an epitome is never inter- 
esting, how shall an epit- 
ome of an epitome be in- 
vested with interest ? How 
shall I make an acceptable 
summary of the artistic fea- 
tures of this New-World's- 
Fair, when a mere cata- 
logue of the ten times ten 
thousand different objects 
would occupy many a 
sturdy volume } How con- 
vey any adequate idea of 
the vast aggregation of 
works of art, strictly so 
called, gathered from every 
part of the earth, and dis- 
played, not only in the art 
galleries, but in nearly ev- 
ery one of the two hun- 
dred buildings on the Cen- 
tennial grounds ? 

The polite reader, on 
encountering a new book, 
looks for an introduction 
giving, in a word, some 
intimations of character 
and purposes — a slight 
ceremony by which we ex- 
pect any new acquaintance to be presented. But this 
civility requires the good offices of a friend already 
intimate with the person or subject approached. The 
preface of a book, though the first pages to be read, 
are the last to be written, being properly a digest of 
the author's conclusions after close study and careful 
deliberation. An introduction by a stranger is an im- 
pertinence ; by an intimate it may be pleasant and 
serviceable. 

I regret that I am not able to extend this courtesy 
to the readers of The Aldine — that I am not yet on 
such terms with the Exhibition as will permit my taking 
that liberty. Indeed, I do not know where any well- 
bred person could be found who would, at this time, 
undertake to say : ' ' Allow me to make you acquainted 
with the United States Centennial Exposition. " 
For my own part, though I saw the first sod turned 
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in Fairmount Park, and have watched the progress of 
events there with almost constant attention, I have 
found myself quite unable to comprehend the mar- 
velous growth of the Exhibition. Each day's visit is 
still a succession of surprises, and will be probably 
for months to come. I sometimes almost envy the 
simple old rustic couples who come in from Chester 
County in the morning, '' see the hull thing," and. re- 
turn home by early train in time *'to do the chores" 
before tea. 

I will at present venture but one generalization, and 
this with diffidence, though the thought has been dis- 
tinctly impressed upon my mind. A great gain, if 
not the greatest gain, we are to realize from the Exhi- 
bition will be derived from its educational influences. 
And, by happy fortune, it is, I think, best calculated 
to afford instruction where we most need it, namely, 
in making attractive our homes. We are a home- 
loving and a home-adorning people]; but our civiliza- 
tion being yet in the nomadic stage of development, 
we seldom abide long in one house and rarely indeed 
rest under the same roof from one generation to an- 
other. We have therefore no examples of such homes 
as exist in older communities, where families main- 
tain their possessions for hundreds of years, where the 
sons inherit the pride as well as the property of the 
fathers, and each successive holder gives his best efforts 
to preserving and beautifying the family home. 

There is no fine old schloss, no chateau with pointed 
turrets, no broad-fronted manor-house to be seen in 
Fairmount Park, and if there was I would not com- 
mend to the imitation of our people these outgrowths 
of other conditions and other manners than ours. 
But the impress of these '^ stately homes of Eng- 
land," of France and of Germany, is shown in the 
exhibits of works in woods and metals, and in cera- 
mic productions intended for household uses or for 
decorations. To these I would invite especial atten- 
tion, believing that to study them and to appreciate 
them will contribute not a little to the development 
of taste, and will help us to set our home-life in more 
graceful environment than heretofore accustomed. 

In view of the fact that many of the exhibits are 
still but partially displayed, I think the most practical 
way will be to begin with those nearest completion, 
having no regard to any other order than their state 
of forwardness. The English having been from the 
first in advance of any other exhibitors, our own not 
excepted, I will give first attention to some fea- 
tures of their display most interesting to the readers 
of The Aldine. Indeed, from the standpoint of the 
present writing, the Exhibition, so far, affords no more 
interesting view than that of the English department. 
And, to make regular approaches toward the specific 
of the English exhibit, the ceramic productions are 
the most important ; of the ceramics, the Terra-Cotta 
Class is the first to consider ; of the terra cottas, the 
Doulton contributions, from the Doulton potteries of 
Lambeth, are the most noticeable ; and the leading 
feature of the Doulton display is the terra-cotta re- 
production of Beirs "America," in the main salon 
of Memorial Hall. 

In the Kensington Gardens, London, opposite the 
Albert Hall, stands the Albert Memorial, a marble 
pavilion covering the statue of the late Prince Con- 
sort. At each comer of the platform on which the 
structure rests is erected a group of colossal figures, 
symbolizing one of the four quarters of the globe. 
The group which represents America is the work of 
Mr. John Bell, and has been pronounced his master- 
piece. The idea embodied is the Progress of America, 
directed by the United States, with Canada, Mexico 
and South America occupying positions correspond- 
ing to their correlative importance. America, im- 
aged by a noble female figure, is seated on a b'ison, 
looking forward with confidence and aspiration. Sim- 
ilarly typified, the United States and Canada stand at 
either massive shoulder of the great creature, the 
United States a little in advance, bearing a symbol of 
ascendency and controlling the action of the group. 
On tfie flanks, less closely related to the leading 
thought expressed by the work, are Mexico and South 
America, represented by appropriate figures, with char- 
acteristic accessories. 



The composition is admirably simple, and presents 
harmonious proportions from every point of view, 
without being in the least hackneyed or conventional. 
The figures, especially those most prominent, are 
beautifully modeled, and while impressively presenting 
the ideals they stand for, are at the same time dignified 
and graceful. I do not propose, however, to give a 
critique of Mr. Bell's sculpture. Interesting and 
specially significant to Americans as this example of 
his genius is, I leave to other discourses, written and 
to be written, the mission of conveying instruction as 
to its merits ; while I ask attention to the lesson it 
conveys as a reproduction in terra cotta. The sculp- 
tor has his reward in the original marble ; let us con- 
sider in this replica the handiwork of the potter. 

The six colossal figures which compose the group 
were treated entire, from the beginning, each figure 
being one whole piece. They were modeled in the 
clay and then dried for baking, just as any other works 
of pottery are. When dry and ready for the^ kiln, clay 
is almost as crisp and tender as pie-crust. It crumbles 
under any but the most delicate touch, and a slight 
jar will shiver it into dust. In this state these figures 
were handled and placed in the kilns ; one side of 
each kiln being torn out to admit them. Then came 
the baking, the most critical operation of all. To 
control the firing and to subject each separate part of 
a piece of pottery to a different degree of heat re- 
quires judgment and skill only obtained by life-long 
practice. To be able to get ' ' a good even bake " on 
a loaf of bread is an accomplishment worthy of credit. 
Think, then, of baking such a bulk as the bison that 
bears *' America." The vast mass of his shoulder 
and mane, his thin flanks and delicate muzzle must 
all be ''done to a turn" at the same time. And in 
baking bread the shape of the loaf is of no compara- 
tive consequence ; but pottery, especially modeled 
work, must be baked with such care as to keep the 
form as the artist designed it, and every line must be 
perfectly preserved. The heat must be so directed as 
to affect each part according to its requirements, no 
heavy proportions being permitted to shrink out of 
shape — no fine details to be warped awry. 

These hints may serve to give some idea of the dif- 
ficulties met with and overcome in executing this 
greatest work in terra cotta the art ot man has yet 
produced. In point of size the group is four or five 
times larger than any known piece of pottery ever at- 
tempted since the mud wheel was first set moving in 
the early dawn of time. It should be noted that 
these unprecedented dimensions made the undertaking 
an experiment ; and all the processes had to be car- 
ried on by manual labor alone. There are no appli- 
ances to facilitate the handling of such huge forms of 
clay, for none ever were needed before. 

That the experiment has been an entire and most 
satisfactory success is an admitted fact upon which 
Messrs. Doulton & Co. and the art-loving public are 
alike to be congratulated. Mr. Bell, who has watched 
the progress of the replica with closest interest, is 
much delighted with the result. A new material has 
been added to the sculptor's resources, one that prom- 
ises extended usefulness. The soft and delicate tint 
of terra cotta is very pleasing, especially out-of-doors ; 
its texture is also agreeable, and it will retain any sur- 
face given by the artist's hand. Then it is indestruc- 
tible ; neither fire nor water nor frost nor time will 
affect it, and it will withstand quite as much smiting 
as marble will : the cost being comparatively small. 

I would say, in conclusion with regard to the re- 
plica of ''America," that it should not be allowed to 
depart from our shores. It has been said that Memo- 
rial Hall, after the close of the Exhibition, is to be 
assigned to the uses of the Pennsylvania Industrial 
Art School, a consummation devoutly to be wished. If 
the work could pass with the building into the hands 
of that eminently worthy institution, it would be well. 
It is also said that it is in contemplation to remove 
the capital of the State from Harrisburg to this city, 
and that Memorial Hall is intended for the legislative 
assemblies. In this case also the replica might well 
remain where it is, though that would not be so satis- 
factory a disposition either of the terra cotta or the 
building. For my part, I should be glad to see a 



special effort made to secure the work for the Indus- 
trial Art School. I may here appropriately say that 
the school has already secured many objects of high 
artistic value from the Exhibition, in the selection of 
which fine discretion and good taste have been shown. 

In the same apartment of the hall with the replica 
are two terra-cotta panels from the Lambeth potter- 
ies, which should not escape notice among the many 
surrounding objects of greater size. The subjects are 
Gethsemane, the first attempted arrest, and the Cruci- 
fixion, or rather the groups near the foot of the cross 
at the last moment. The compositions are crowded 
with figures, and the individuality and even the facial 
expression of each is admirably rendered by the artist, 
and justly preserved. 

Judging from observation only, I should say the 
Doulton establishment makes the largest single ex- 
hibit in the Main Building. Terra cotta is, as stated, 
the most important, regarding the exhibit as a whole, 
though the crockery known as Doulton ware and 
Lambeth Faience is more prominent in the Main 
Building. The largest objects in terra cotta here are 
a pulpit and a font, intended, I presume, to go 
together, though designed without any close adher- 
ence to uniformity of composition. They are ex- 
hibited, I believe, as examples of terra cotta combined 
with Doulton ware. Artistically speaking, they are 
hjghly successful, the effects produced being pleasing 
and acceptable. The font is also a practical success, 
and would serve excellently well as a choice piece of 
church furniture ; but I hardly think the pulpit would 
suit the trustees of an average American congrega- 
tion. The terra cotta used is the darker-hued vari- 
ety, the color being a rich salmon-buff. On this 
ground, giving the form, are imposed the embellish- 
ing designs in lighter terra cotta and in Doulton 
ware. The body of the pulpit is divided into five 
panels, deeply recessed, each containing a group of 
three figures in cream-tinted terra cotta, illustrating 
the life of our Saviour. The subject of the front 
panel is the Crown of Thorns : our Lord standing 
between two soldiers, one of whom tightens his bonds 
while the other crowns him King of the Jews. The 
first panel has the Nunc Dimittis : Simeon holding 
the sacred child, given him by Joseph, on his right; 
while on his left Mary bears the two turtle-doves. 
The second has the Betrayal : our Lord receiving the 
treacherous salutation of Judas, Peter coming forward 
with a drawn sword.^ The fourth has the Parable: 
Christ teaching two apostles. The last panel has; the 
three Marys, mourning. The pulpit is supported 
by columns of blue Doulton ware, with floral designs 
in white relief; and there are enrichments of tiles, 
bosses and other ornaments of the same material. 

The font is similar to the pulpit, except that the 
embellishment is all in Doulton ware. The effect is 
not quite so rich and attractive ; but, as intimated, it 
looks more serviceable. The principal designs are 
long, narrow panels, representing Bible scenes in 
which the life of childhood is the central interest. 
These panel groups, as well as those in Memorial 
Hall, were modeled by Mr. George Tinworth. 

Another noticeable object is the terra-cotta arbor in 
the main aisle, important only as an example of the 
extended use of this material. 

More interesting than any of these larger pieces are 
the mantels and fireplaces, of which I will only men- 
tion two or three. One, on the main aisle, could 
properly occupy the entire end of a room. The ma- 
terial is light buff terra cotta, including the mirror 
frame and the cornice. The enrichments are enam- 
eled fire-jambs, covered with quaint conventional de- 
signs, and painted tile panels, the largest of which 
represent the harvest of fruit on one side of the fire- 
place and the harvest of grain on the other. This is a 
most cheerful and pleasing composition, and would 
make a very charming setting for the home fire of an 
intelligent and appreciative family — a delightful gath- 
ering-place for the household. 

On the same stand, at right angles with the above, 
is another, in terra cotta and Doulton ware — a very 
happy combination. The flat surfaces are modeled 
with imagery in low relief; and the columns, brack- 
ets, bosses and ornaments are of deep blue, purple 
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and brown Doulton ware, and are accented with white 
enamel. 

On the north side of the stand is a mantel of dark 
wood, extending to and including the ceiling cornfce. 
This is simply but very effectively set with painted 
tile panels, presenting Shakspearean scenes and char- 
acters — Touchstone and Audrey, one on either side of 
the fireplace, being the principal figures. For the 
library of some genial philosopher, this rich, deep- 
toned fireplace, lighted up by the glow of hard-wood 
coals, would be very appropriate and satisfactory. 

I would note that these mantel-pieces are enriched 
by a display of rare vases, plates, jars, painted plaques, 
etc., which belong to a portion of this exhibit to be 
mentioned at another time. 

In Horticultural Hall, two terra-cotta subjects, suit- 
able for lawn and garden ; a group of Diana and a 
Stag, and a large piece called the Amazon Vase, the 
ornamentation being designs in relief representing 
Amazonian scenes and characters. These are from 
classic models, faithfully studied and executed. 

There are other works in Agricultural Hall and 
elsewhere which I can not now even enumerate. I 
have given much space already to this class of exhib- 
its ; but I think their importance justifies my so 
doing. I trust that terra cotta will prove to be a ma- 
terial in which fine works of art may be reproduced in 
America, at a cost that will place them within reach 
of all our people who care for them. As a means of 
education, I see nothing in the Exhibition that looks 
more promising. — John V. Sears. 



MUSIC. 



In New York and Elsewhere. 

The Aldine is always glad to record the success 
of an American debutante. It has been pained to 
chronicle the failure of a goodly number who essayed 
the stage either with a false idea of their own vocal 
powers, or with immature preparation. Even a ca- 
nary-bird can not sing as soon as it is fledged. The 
vocal organs it has, and the possibilities are all in its 
little throat ; but, endowed as it is by nature, it must 
listen and learn, and by degrees attain perfection. It 
is unfortunate for many of our native singers that they 
are not as intelligent as a canary. They have a little 
voice, a little action, and imagine themselves full- 
fledged song-birds. They trot upon the stage, spread 
their unaccustomed wings, essay to raise their tiny 
voices, and fail. Indulgent friends clap their hands, 
but the curtain falls like a funeral pall upon disap- 
pointed hopes. 

So we repeat that it is with no little pleasure we 
record the success of Miss Gertrude Corbett, a young 
Wisconsin lady, at the Academy of Music in this city, 
at a brief and unexpected summer season of opera. 
And just here we want to compliment the young 
lady's courageous good sense in making her operatic 
debut under her own honest name. There are plenty 
of precedents to justify her in styling herself Senora 
Gertrudini Corbettini, and we are glad that her West- 
em education taught her to rely upon her own merits 
and not upon any fictitious and unwomanly aids. 

In assuming so difiicult a part as Norma, she in- 
vited the most pungent criticism. The echoes of 
Titien's masterly performance have scarcely died away 
from the Academy ; and to those who were present at 
Miss Corbett's debut, the memory of other great sing- 
ers who have made the character notable, was still 
fresh. The debutante has the advantage of fine pres- 
ence. Her features are handsome, her figure com- 
manding, and her movements graceful. To these 
add a well-trained soprano voice of large compass 
and pleasing quality, an intelligent delivery and a 
certainty of intonation, and a good dramatic execu- 
tion, and we have the best elements of a successful 
operatic career. There were, it is true, occasional 
crudities in her performance, but no more than are 
natural to a novice, and especially in the presence of 
an audience well informed and necessarily critical, 
The critics questioned her wisdom in assuming so 
difficult a role ; but it served to show her power, and 
how much more she may accomplish in less arduous 
characters. We do not doubt that Miss Corbett will 



be secured for the regular season next fall, and hope 
to have the pleasure then of chronicling her further 
successes. 

Offenbach, the very remote disciple of Sebastian 
Bach, was heralded with the usual theatrical parade 
of an excursion down the bay (which failed to meet 
the steamer) and a serenade with calcium light, cla- 
quers and like stage paraphernalia. He came ; we 
saw ; and he did not conquer. The maestro of 
opera bouffe is a very pleasant, affable and sparkling 
Franco-German. He is as volatile as one of his 
operas, and effervesces with the fervor of genuine 
" V. Cliquot." But his mission in life has been, as 
one of the speakers at the Offenbach reception by 
the New York Press Club humorously remarked, ''to 
raise the people to the standard of opera bouffe." 
The height of that standard is left to the imagination 
of the reader. His reception at Gilmore's Garden 
was quite an ovation, but his music was a disappoint- 
ment. His conducting was moreover unsatisfying. 
It lacked both vim and magnetic influence. We 
recall the mercurial Strauss, and even now can feel 
ourselves swaying to the motions of his infectious 
baton. Offenbach, on the contrary, seemed terribly 
in earnest and hard at work. The absence of the 
libretto and of the actors of the comic drama was 
evidently felt as much by him as by his hearers. The 
flippant music fell upon listless ears. The introverted 
eyes saw Tostee and Aimee in dreamland, and re- 
fused to be comforted without their actual presence 
in all the brilliant tinsel and side-splitting comicali- 
ties of the complete opera. It did not suffice that 
the latter sat in. a prominent box, munching crackers 
and drinking burgundy in a very commonplace way. 
In brief, Offenbach was neither a musical nor a finan- 
cial success. Gilmore's band, on the contrary, is, we 
understand, filling the vast Hippodrome nightly, and 
filling the coffers of its enterprising managers. 

The Forrest Mansion Company in Philadelphia has 
not been successful. The fault does n^t lie with 
Theodore Thomas or his orchestra. If the origin- 
ators of this enterprise had taken the trouble to make 
inquiry here, they would have learned that the princi- 
pal difficulty in maintaining the Central Park Garden 
arose from its great distance from the hotel centre of 
New York. It had to rely, to a considerable extent, 
upon transient visitors. Such being the case here, 
how much more was the Forrest Mansion Co. de- 
pendent upon strangers for its support ! Yet it 
selected a place remote from the business centre and 
miles distant fi-om the Exhibition, and out of the 
regular line of travel. It moreover delayed the com- 
pletion of its restaurant until some weeks after the 
concerts opened. Its internal arrangements were also 
crude and in some respects unbusinesslike. It sur- 
prised no one, cognizant of these facts, that it was 
not successful. At the present writing, Mr. Thomas 
is in New York, where we hope a suitable garden 
will be provided for his orchestra, and that we shall 
have again the matchless concerts which have become 
one of the essential comforts of our summer season. 

We are enjoined to ''speed the parting guest;" 
but after all we may be pardoned for saying that Von 
Bulow has left us no such impression as did Rubin- 
stein. Von Bulow is a successful interpreter : Ru- 
binstein is a genius. The former has acquired al- 
most perfection in execution by assiduous practice. 
Neither his expression nor his manner display any 
inspiration. His performance is apparently mechan- 
ical. In the midst of phrases that stirred the soul of 
every true musician, he would turn his face to the 
audience with a supercilious and semi-idiotic stare, 
and with an expression which seemed to say, " What 
do you think of this ? See how easy I do it ! " Ru- 
binstein, on the contrary, did not see his audience 
at all. He was evidently unconscious of self. But 
comparisons are both odious and unnecessary. The 
compositions of the two reveal the relative power of 
the men. We mistake public sentiment if we are 
not correct in saying that Rubinstein's return would 
give universal satisfection, and Von Bulow may come 
or not, as suits his convenience. He has shown many 
people how certain selections may be played. We 
doubt if he has inspired any one. 



We can not close without brief reference to the 
hymn composed for the opening of the Centennial 
Exhibition. Dudley Buck's cantata we have not yet 
seen, but learn from others that it does not differ ma- 
terially from the style of his church compositions, 
about which there is much similarity. He is never 
tame, nor, on the other hand, is he very deep. The 
composition, we doubt not, was far superior to the 
words with which he was furnished ; and if he suc- 
ceeded in making a really interesting and intelligible 
work, he is to be congratulated for his triumph over 
the most extraordinary jargon we have ever read, ex- 
cepting only Walt Whitman's later poems. 

But we confess to some disappointment with Mr. 
Paine's composition. The grand hymn of the noble 
Whittier afforded an opportunity for a setting which 
would become the national melody. We have no 
national hymn. The nearest approach is "America," 
borrowed from the nation the disruption from which 
we this year celebrate. Whittier, as if to aid the com- 
poser, chose the majestic long metre six lines in which 
to write his verse. The theme, the metre and the oc- 
casion were all in the composer's favor. As the Pro- 
fessor of Music in Harvard College, and unquestion- 
ably one of the most accomplished musicians in this 
land, he was familiar with the characteristics of the 
leading national hymns. There may be exceptions, 
but we do not recall a national hymn whose salient 
feature is not melody. Nor is this at all surprising. 
A hymn for the whole people must be such as will 
catch the most uncultured ear. Children should be 
able to join in it afi:er a single verse is sung. * ' God 
Save the King," the Austrian, Russian and Italian 
hymns, and also the "Marseillaise," "Die Wacht 
am Rhein," and others less prominent, are notably 
melodic. They never could have become popular 
otherwise. 

Mr. Paine has taken for his model the German 
choral. Interpreted by a large chorus it is majestic 
and grand. Its hd,rmonies are grammatically exact 
and perfect. Its movement may be improved by ig- 
noring the hold at the end of each phrase. Its lack 
is in melody, and in this respect it is lamentably de- 
ficient We confess to a sincere disappointment ; for 
now, it ever, seems to us the occasion for a national 
hymn which shall take rank with "God Save the 
King," and supersede its use by Americans, who are 
by this time entitled to have a national hymn of 
their own. . — Horatio C. King. 
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Local names for striking and remarkable points in 
natural scenery are not always either euphonious or 
appropriate. They are too apt to partake of the in- 
congruous and absurd to, an extent which makes the 
visitor wonder what sort of imagination it was which 
first fitted them with names and whence it drew its 
inspiration. Satan, too, is usually given such pro- 
minence in tlie nomenclature of such scenes as to 
make one wonder whether he really has acquired sole 
dominion over the earth. We are all femiliar with 
"Devil's Pulpits," (Why should he want a pulpit?) 
' ' Devil's Seats, " ' * Devil's Punch-Bowls, " ' ' Wash- 
Basins," "Soup-Plates," and all the other furniture 
of a diabolical outfitting in such profiision that it 
comes to be no manner of wonder that the Arch- 
Enemy should be busy on our planet if he is to look 
afi;er all his property ; and we involuntarily speculate 
on the probable mental and spiritual condition of 
those who were willing to give up all the feirest scenes 
of their neighborhood to Satanic use. We all know, 
too, the stretch of imagination and the implicit &ith 
required on the part of the visitor to see the signifi- 
cance of many a name, not of diabolical origin, given 
to some queer-shaped rock, hill or mountain outline, 
and most of us would be unwilling to confess exa'ctly 
how many times we have consented to find the sem- 
blance of some familiar object in a pile of boulders or 
a water-worn rock, merely to satisfy a friendly guide, 
who would be grievously disappointed to know Ihat, 
to us, it was a rock "and it was nothing more." 

There are exceptions, however, and we now and 
then find that nature, in some of her freaks, has, as if 



